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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 7. 1859. present ds ay for an increase of their pe nsion, are 
in better plight : — 
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COLONEL TOBIAS HUME. 


Ihave picked up a printed tract of a few leaves 
in small 4to., which as a curiosity of literature 
may find a place in “N.& QQ.” The title runs 
thus :— 

“The Trve Petition of Colonel Ilvme, as was pre- 
sented to the Lords assembled in the High Court of 
Parliament. Bei en one of tl oore Brethre n of We are reminded by this curious document of 
tat se E ss-sqaage Nee el cass He use, Meciar-  & Warner's long range,” which agitated our naval 
ing to their I ' potty ade eng officers a few years ago, and is now in the limbo 
employ him for M sse in ind, t him ' “ . = = = — 
but six score « n hundred Instruments of 
he should vive directi ) o be made, he would ruine 
the Rebels all within three months, or else lose his — 
head. Likewise he will und n three months ; hc 
is Rectan weeihh alien eonliion on ti Sagpeg are Amongst the curiosities of literature I venture 
in by Sea, being furnished with ompleat Navy, to His to place a petition to the House of Lords assem- 
Majesty and the Parliament llions of Money. Lon- bled in the High Court of Parliament, ¢ mp. 
don, printed for John Giles, 1642.” Charles I. 1642 The petitioner was Colonel 

The foregoing contains the substance of the Tobias Hume, one of “the poore Brethren of 
own but the crazy language in which their that famous foundation of the Charter House. 

. . ~~ laclare heir ) IDs 

ordships are addressed sufficiently proves the He declares to their Lordships tl 
state of the poor colonel’s mind :— “If they v ld pl 1 
ae | hambly entreat to know,” he ys, “why your |" ith aye : he ie ae ro _ 
Lordships doe slight me as if were ¢ le or asse ? AUNETER INSOUMENTS Ol _ we — 
I have been abusc to vour ordships by some » fe ow Tee 6 enue = Riga ate ee within 
low; but if I did know tl n (sic) I woul nake then we pena — yt ~pentcngerseae: a = woe 
repent it, were they nevet great men in vour sight, fo he will u I ew thin ee , ths, ordships 
can doe the Countrev | service than tl would bu IVE CFEGONCE 0 Hai, LO © by sea, being 
dier or colonel in this Land, or in al: Christendom,” Ke. pees 


*Topias ume, ¢ 


War, whi of things forgotten. 
Ronert TripHook. 


busi- 


After this boast s the petitioner sets wn . ; 
forth ast of his po eo [he poor mad colone 
ne See great poverty. + eggs cea he Charter- 
house, only thirty years after its foundation, the fol- 
lowin g, if it be not part. of Colonel Hn *s delusion, ei heen * nt Y ; 

. mM \ eT a and Anicnts I enti 

is an amusin; ¢ account of his forage and his fare. 2. ee eee cn aammaniaia te 
W . h this intrv and in other countries ! 

e hope the ancient gentlemen now on the foun- Grave Maurice, the Marquesse of Bru teen aller 
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‘ . 
vhus 


mbrooke, tl 


dation of that institution, and who clamour at the lastly the King of Swetheland, they all know that 
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an old experienced souldier and have done great service 
in other forrain countries, as when I was in Russia | did 
put thirty thousand to flight, and killed six or seven 
thousand Polonians by the cut of my instruments of 
warre when I first invented them, and did that great ser- 
vice for the Emperor of Russia: I do hereby tel you truly 
I am able to do my King and Country the best service of 
any man in Christendome, and I will maintaine it with 
my art and skill, and with my sword, in the face of all 
my enemies that do abuse me to the Lords of Parlia- 
ment and others, and if I did know them I would fight 


with them where they dare, and also disgrace them.” 


Who can say that the destinies of England 
might not have been changed had parliament 
listened to a Poore Brother of Charter House —a 
crown preserved — a royal head gone bloodless to 


the grave ? Q.R.S.T. 


AND HIS WORKS, 


29.) — Mr. W. II. 


HANDEL 

H ou de I's Me ssiah (2 a S. Vil. 3 
Husx says:— 

“ . . we may perhaps, therefore, assume without much 
fear of error, that such a band (together forty-seven) 
united with a proportionate number of vocalists, was the 
greatest force by which Handel’s works were executed 
under his own direction.” 

There is a contemporary testimony that the 
force was much greater: it is a letter of Benjamin 
Victor, a dramatic author, whose correspondence 
was noticed to me by the kindness of Mr. Will. 
Chappell, the scientific author of National English 

senj. Victor, in his letter dated Dublin, De- 
cember 27, 1752, writes : — 

“...as much as I detest fatigue and inconvenience, I 
would ride forty miles in the wind and rain to be present 


at a performance of the Messiah in London under the con- 
duct of Handel. I remember it there, he had an hundred 
instruments, and fifty voices. How beautiful the full 


choruses.” — ( O7 igin ud Letters by Lb nj. Victor, p. 190.) 


The statement of such a band, enormous for 
the time as it may appear to persons acquainted 
with the history of music, will be relied upon, 
when it is remembered that the orchestra of Han- 
del was considered by his friends “as uncom- 
monly powerful” (Memoirs of Quants, quoted by 
Burney), and by his enemies as 
“producing a thunder intolerable, an horrid rumbling; 
for, to make the noise greater, he causes his music to be 
performed by at least double the number of voices and 
instruments than ever were heard in the theatre before.” 
—( The Art of Composing Music, Pamphlet, in 8vo., Lon- 
don, 1751.) 


In order not to lengthen uselessly these re- 


marks, I tuke the liberty to refer to my Life of 


Handel (pp. 133. 137. 141.), where will be found 
other proofs that Handel was accused by some of 
his contemporaries of being “a very noisy musi- 
cian ;" and it was impossible for the good old con- 
servative gentlemen not to judge him so, since, 
according to an eye-witness, he had 150 perfor- 
mers, Imagine their stupor, their horror, their 
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terror, should they have been told of the 4000 
performers of the forthcoming commemoration at 
the Crystal Palace! 

It must be said, however, that this extraordi- 
nary number of 150 was not without example, 
The London Daily Post, December 8, 1737, in- 
forms us that the day before, at the burial of 
Queen Caroline, for which was composed the sub- 
lime Funeral Anthem, “there were near eighty 
vocal performers, and one hundred instrumental 
from his majesty’s band and from the opera,” &e. 

It may be interesting for the musical reader to 
know that seventy years before London heard a 
band almost as numerous. Peller Malcolm relates 
“a consort of musick” given on the Thames by 
Abell, on the 18th June, 1668, to celebrate the 
birth of Prince James (afterwards the Pretender), 
in which the orchestra “ amounted to 130 perfor- 
mers.” The music was composed expressly for 
the occasion “by Signor Fede” (?) (Anecdotes of 
the Manners and Customs, §c., vol. iii. p. 51.). 

Malcolm does not give his authority for this 
statement, but he is known as a faithful compiler, 
and not fond of taking the trouble to invent his- 
tory. 

Perhaps Abell wished to rival France, where 
the Te Deum of Lully (not Lulli, as is inscribed 
on the walls of St. James's Hall) had been per- 
formed in 1686 “ for the convalescence of Mon- 
scigneur aux Peres de l'Oratoire by 300 musicians, 
led by Marets” (Comparaison de la Musique ita- 
lienne et de la Musique francaise, par Lecerf de la 
Vieville, being the 2nd vol. of Histoire dela Musique 
by Bourdelot, p. 93., ed. 1743.) V. Scua@cner. 

The Handel Festival of 1784 (2™ S. vii. 292.) 
—The details connected with the band and chorus 
of this celebrated gathering, as quoted by R. W, 
appear to be wrong in almost every figure. This 
is the more to be regretted, as the statement has 
been quoted in more than one musical journal. 

According to Burney, whose Account of the 
Musical Performance in the Abbey, §c. was pubs 
lished in 1785, the following is the correct state- 
ment of the “ voices and instruments” assembled 
together on that occasion : — 

First Violins, 48; Second ditto, 47; Tenors, 
26; First Oboes,-13; Second ditto, 13; Flutes, 
6; Violoncellos, 21; Bassoons, 25; Double Bas- 
soon, 1; Double Basses, 15; Trumpets, 12; Trom- 
bones, 6; Horns, 12; Kettle Drums, 3; Double 


' Drum, 1. 


Cantos, 59; Altos, 48; Tenors, 83; Basses, 54 
Total of the Band and Chorus, 524. 

The predominance of the second violins over 
the first, and the small number of treble voices, 
led me to suspect the correctness of your corre- 
spondent’s list. ‘The mystery is now cleared up. 

I may remark of the succeeding festivals m 
honour of the great musician, that, in 1785, the 
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band and chorus consisted of 616; in 1786, of 749; 
and in 1787, of 806 musicians, exclusive of 22 
principal singers ; and such, says Dr. Burney, in 
concluding his history of the art, 
«jg the state of practical music in this country, that the 
increase of performers, instead of producing confusion, as 
might have been expected, has constantly “been attended 
with superior excellence of execution; as experience, the 
best of all teachers, has so guided the zeal of the direc- 
tors, and the science of the conductor and leader of this 
great enterprise, that a certain road to full perfection in 
every department seems to have been attained.” 
Epwarp F. Kimpavtr. 


Permit me to offer a correction of some erro- 
neous statements in R. W.’s Note, headed as 
above. In his enumeration of the performers en- 
gaged, R. W. sets down the Cantos as 22. There 
are discrepancies between the list given in the 
books of words published for the performances 
(from which, ialaing from the general agreement 
in the numbers, [ imagine R, W.'s information 
has been derived), and that published by Dr. 
Burney in his account of the Commemoration, but 
both lists show the Cantos to have been more than 
twice as numerous ; 58 being the number given in 
the former, and 60 that in the latter. Burney’s 
list is, in my opinion, the more trustworthy ; as it 
appears, on comparison with that in the word- 
book, to have been carefully revised, and to con- 
tain only the names of those actually present at 
the performances. ‘The numbers shown by it are 
as follows : — ZJnstrumentalists. First violins, 48; 
second — ed tenors, 26; first oboes, 13; 
second obves, flutes, 6 3 violoncellos 21; bas- 
soons, 26; yell bassoon, double basses, 15; 
trumpets, 12; trombones, Ht horns, 12; kettle 
drums, 3; double drums, 1. Vocalists (including 
qe singers), Cantos, 60; altos, 48; tenors, 

; basses, 84; making, with the conductor ~ 
organist (united in the person of Joah Bates), 
total of 526. 

R. W. is also mistaken in supposing the Mes- 
siah to have been repe sated on the Wednesday and 
Saturday following its first performance on Satur- 
day, 29th May. It was repeated on Saturday, 5th 
June only. The fourth of the Commemoration 
performances took place on Thursday, 3rd June ; 
and the programme was nearly identical with that 
of the first « lay’s performance. <A public rehearsal 
for this concert was held on Wednesday, 2nd 
June; and a like rehearsal of Messiah seems to 
have been intended on the F riday following, but 
to have been dispensed with, owing to that day 
being the king’s birth-day. W. 1. Husk. 


Handel's “ Recitatives” (24 §. vii. 289.) —“ No 
man reproduces recitatives,” writes a writer on 
“The Messtan,”— and writes this with express 
reference to that peculiar recitative which follows 
the Pastoral Symphony. This recitative contains 
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three clauses: and one of the three — the one to the 
phrase, “ And io! the Angel of the Lord came 
upon them,” was set dwice by Handel (though set 
only as recitative the second time — having been 
the first time set as air). So again, in Handel's 
* Occasional Oratorio,”"— the words “O Lord, how 
many are my foes,” were set twice by him; and 
again the second time were changed from air to 


recitative;— but in ¢his recitative the leading 
notes of the first air are used up. —I fancy that, 


besides having decomposed air, Handel may have 
“reproduced recitative,” among his other thousand 
exercises for the minute, by which a musical com- 
poser is proved to be a composer, for the minute : 
but not the less, therefore, for ever. —We have an 
instrumental example in Mozart something ana- 
logous to this, who changed, during rehearsal, the 
far-famed trombone part in the cemetery scene of 
Don Juan (a leaf, by the way, on which the change 
Was made, it is said, is wanting to the MS. of the 
opera lately secured by Madame Viardot).— But, 
laying speculation aside, the fact is, that Mendels- 
sohn did “reproduce recitative” :—since, after tho 
first triumphant performance of “ Elijah” at Bir- 
mingham, he rewrote the part (a recitative part, 
too, ) of Jezebel, in her great scene,— feeling that it 
was a cardinal point in the oratorio, to the height 
of which he had not arrived by his first essay. 
The recitative, as it now stands, is among the finest, 
and most sinister, specimens of modern declama- 
tion in music extant. 2% - 


—_———_——_— 





Handel.—I1 find amongst my notes two little 
passages relating to Handel, and perhaps the pre- 
sent is the most fitting time to offer them to “ N, 
& QQ.” The first is from one of Lady Lurborough’s 
Letters to the poet Shenstone (published by J. 
Dodsley in 1775): — 

“ Sunday, Oct. 16th, 1748 


“ . . « the great Handel has told me that the 
hints of his very best songs have, sever al of them, been 
owing to the sounds in his ears of cries in the street. . .” 


The next is from the “ Diary of Mr. T. Green,” 
which was printed in the Gentleman's Magazin 
for 1836: — 

“1811, August 26, 

“ . « Mr. Bacon: also came — was present at the 
last Oratorio at which Handel ny ose apparently in great 
suffering; but when he came to his Concerto, he rallied, 
and kindling as he advanced, descanted extemporane- 
ously, with his accustomed ability and force, of a most 
dignified and awe-inspiring part —died the following 


Friday 
A. R. 





IRISH FRESCO PAINTINGS OF THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
Visitors to the Dublin Exhibition will recollect 
some copies on a large scale of certain frescoes 
existing at Knockmoy, co. Galway, which were 
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executed by a native artist in the earlier part of 
the fifteenth century. 

The official Catalogue (p. l 47.) has the follow- 
ing note upon them : — 


“Fresco painting, on the north chancel wall of 
ancient abbey of Knox Galway, and supposed 
to re; nt the execution in the 12th century of the 
young son of Dermod Mae Murrough, King of Leinster, 
who was hostage to O'Connor, King of Ireland, for his 
father’s fidelity as tributary sovereign to O'Connor, and 


was put to death by that monarch on his father joining 
Strongbow.” 





kmoy, co. 





Whatever may be the value of this hypothesis, 
and whatever may be the subject of these paint- 
ings, it is indisputable that their absolute merit is 
far from inconsiderable,—and such interest in 
Irish works of art in general, and of fresco in 
special, is very high. The subject is, therefore, 
worth investigation upon many grounds interest- 
ing alike to Englishmen as to Lrishmen 

Mr. O'Donovan has some valuable remarks 
upon the paintings, in regard to their date (An- 
nals of the Four Masters, vol. i. p. 213., in note). 
He says: — 

“ Ledwich was of opinion that the fr 
the north wall of the choir were e uted in the Il7th 
hen (he savs) “ erate Catholics 7 
sesse] themselves of the abbevs of Ireland, which they 
everywhere repaired. and in many instanees adort 
elegant sculpture. But it is quite clear, from the style 
of these paintings, and from the legible portion of the 


paintings ou 


~yx 


century, 


ed with 





inscriptions, among be clearly read ate 
pro anima Malachia I ng tothe } l of 
the aforesaid Mala by whom the a v of 
Knockmoy seems to en repaired not in g 


part re-editied.” 

Mr. O'Donovan had previously observed in his 
great work (which is an honour to Ireland), that 
there was a monument in the same church to 
Malachy O'Kelly, who died in 1401; and to his 
wife Finola, the daughter of O'Conor, who died in 
1402. 

These frescoes should be photographed and pub- 
lished before time and destruction become too 


H.C. C 





strong for them. 


ANDERSON PAPERS. — NO. V. 
rhe following letter relates to the sale of An- 
derson’s book, after he had fallen back in the 
world :-— 








P 1 j 1 Vi li 4 
' 
I ld, la 
“wy i t ) 

‘Lha t i ft sth, lam gla 
that (th ip is saill’d, and hope the boxes will coms 
in a very few days now. Our ( r | Chancellor 
during his a nee, was provided in man | ks he 
wanted, but has made me lay by so for him; so I 
made out a new list, and have given it to Ef arl 
K{ innoul }*, who I believe will take some, and also re- 


Kinnear of Kinlock 
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commend me to the cutious here; so I put both lots to 
gether, which I hope will be agreeable to my associates, 
because by that I may have an opportunity of oblidgip 
the ingenious, and by that means they | 1e our 
tomers; and if any remains, they shall be given to our 
friend Mr. MeEwen*; but in my humble opinion it were 
better we made an offer of the remainder to Mr, Bateman, 
because it’s necessary a list be shewn him, before we 
settle a correspondence. So my friends will see it’s neces. 
sary all the books coming in these four boxes be given to 
me; for should they be marked by any the list is shown 
to, and not delivered, it may prove hurtful lheir view 
was indeed extremely kind to have me soon home; but 
that indulgen led for a little tof } 
to our interest, so I'll enquire for these 
come, 

“ Had it not been that the most of people are one day 
in town and another out of it, I might have disposed of 
most of them, though my friends have put very high 
priceson them. By all I can learn, the publishing what 
is curious about Queen Mary ¢ would be very acceptable, 
so I shall take care to send down the box as directed, | 
shall in a day or two pay D y what you desire, and 
will take particular care of the small bill 

“Let me know if my friend Georgé 
settled that matter with Mr. Auchterlan, so as I may 
have up the bond; and in my humble opinion that wil 
a better method to do the job you mention than 
wise, tho’ in that and other matters I shall be direct 


us- 





must be susper 











Montgomery has 









by you. 
“Mr. Cockburn and Mr. Woods, friends, are in tl 
mntry, else I had carried them the specimens, and kept 


out the ‘ Abbreviatura,’ vour reasons being very good 
“Good Mr. Anderson{ begs the favor you would 
his affair of the Charter, and likewise at the Lyon: 
Babie§ and I give our humble duty to my mother, and 
service to all friends, 
“ My dearest Father, adi 


J. M. 





Minor Hates. 

George I1I. —In No. 210. of the Quarterly Re- 
riew just published, at p. 490., under the head of 
George III., there is an anecdote, which the re- 
h 





viewer designates as “very apocryphal,” and whi 
is adduced as a proot of the king's “ reticence ” of 
some occurrences. The story was related by the 
Princess Augusta, who had it from her father. 
There was a lane between the Kew and Richmond 
Gardens (which was stopped up in 1785), but was 
then a footway from one village to the other, and 
wus < lose to the royal pal Ce, called the Queen's 
Lodge; and the king stated that a man had been 
murdered in that lane during the time the king 
re sided at the Queen's Lodve, but as the crime 
committed had not been generally known he bad 
forborne to talk of it, as he was of op nion such 
things were bad examples if put into the heads of 
the evil disp sed. 

Having lived in the neighbourhood, and heard 


* Printer and publisher of the Edinburgh Courant. 

+ This refers to the collection published by Andersot 
of papers relating to Queen Mary, a work of great va 
to all those who are interested in the Marian ¢ 

$ His cousin. > The writer's wife 
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aged persons formerly speak of the subject, I am 
enabled to say, though there is much that is erro- 


neous in the story, it is not wholly unfounded, if 


suicide be substituted for murder. ‘The facts are 
these: On Saturday, 29th October, 1774, at three 
dclock in the morning, a great alarm was occa- 
sioned by a gentleman blowing out his brains in 
the lane which separates the Kew and Richmond 
Gardens. ‘The sentinel on duty at the palace 
heard the report, but could not quit his post. 
The watchman, however, imme liately proceeded 
to the spot, and found the body, which was re- 
moved to the vestry-room in Kew Chapel. It 
was not discovered who the unfortunate ventle- 
man was, and not being recognised, he was buried 
by the parish. ‘These particulars are abridged 
from the General Evening Post (newspaper) of 
Tuesday, Ist November, 1774. , 


Bish p Sprat's Retort. — 


“When the Stuarts were restored, he became Chaplain 
tothe Duke of Buckingham. During the first dinner at 
which he was present in this peer’s residence, this witty 
profi te remarked that he wondered w \ 
happened the geese were placed near th 
cannot tell the reason,’ rejoined Sprat, ‘ 
see a goose again without thinking of vour gra Th 


Duke imme ely diseerned that his new Cl 





Z 





the man he needed, and from that time Sprat alwa 
supervised his patron's literary works, and assisted him 
much in the composition of the Rehearsal.” — Note to 
Burnet’s History. 
Francis TRENCH. 
Islip Rectory. 


Price of Bible as published 1625.—In a fine 
copy of The Holy Bible, the present authorised 
text, by B. Norton and J. Bill, 1625, is the fol- 
lowing memorandum : — 





“Robert Wantlopp Oue this Boocke and in 
the yeare of our Lord G 162¢ W ’ ymas 
Wantlopp, and it cost the Fule Sume of twelfe shilling 
and Neyther more nor Lese. 0! 12+ 04,” 


It contains the Genealogies, Old and New 
Testaments, with the Apocrypha and the singing 
psalms, tunes, and prayers. A thick small 4to, 
volume. It exhibits a wood contrast to ‘he Ro nan 
Catholic New Testament, small thin 4to., 1600, 
which was published at twenty shillings, in order, 
4s was said at the time, to prevent the poor from 
possessing it Query: Was the word “ Oue” 
put for “ Owneth” at that period ? 

GeorGce Orror. 





ta 
Vv 


common 


A Mother of Four Families. — Many items of 
extraordinary cases in family history and do- 
mestic rel tionship have been inserted from time 
to time im “* N. X q). -" but it would probably be 
diffic ult to find many parallels to that of Katha- 
tine Leighton, daught« r of Sir John L ivhton of 
Wartlesbor: ugh, co, Salop, an esquire of the body 
to King Henry VIIL, by Joyce, daughter of Sir 
Edward Sutton, Lord Dudley. She is stated to 
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have been married “ to Ric. Wygmore, of Lon- 
don, Ist husband; Lymmer of Norfolk, 2nd hus- 
band; Collerd, 3rd husband; Edward Dodge, 4th 
husband ; and had yssue by them all 4.” (A/S. in 
Coll, Arm. G. 15, p. 43.) J.G.N. 


The Salic Law reve rsed. —_— 
“ The law of regal succession in this petty state (At- 
ra) was a curious contrast to t Gal law called 





tin +} 

Salic, men being excluded from the throne From re- 

mote antiquity, princesses of Attinga had possessed the 

sovereignty of Travancore; but a few years after this 

early pa f last century), an altera was made in 

this respect.” — Bombay Quart Rev., vol. ii. p. 55. n. 
E. H. A. 

Clueries,. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE CURVED FORM OF THE OLD 
DIVISIONS OF LAND. 

Our arable land, as is well known, originally 

consisted of large open fields, of which the: e were 

one or more in each parish, corresponding, I have 





reason to believe, with the hides, carucates, and 
1 





quarentin *s in Domesday, and known by such 
names as North-Field, Church-Field, Mill-Fur- 
long, &c., from their localities. As more arable 
land was required by an increasing population, 
new fields appear to have been mace. These 
fi ‘lds, or furlongs, were subdivided into par ‘els of 
various dimensions, sellom exce img an acre, 
lying side by side like the teeth of a comb, and 
held by the tenants, either in fee-soceage or by 
copy of Court Roll, each of whom had the right 
of cultivating his own soil and taking the crop; 
but after harvest the feed of the entire field was 
open to the flocks of the community, and gene- 
rally that of the lord also, in some e 
, hese arable str ps, cal | Jands or londs, 


»s exclue 





sively. 
were divided from each other by narrow grass 
ridges termed mire-balks ov meer-balks. In course 
of time many of these lands, adjoining each other, 
would, by purchase and inheritance, f 


ill int ’ the 
hands of one propriete r, who, by licence, given 
or usurped, would surround his possession with a 
fence, and it then became an enclosure. By de- 
grees this became a general practice: we find in 
the tim of the Tudors strong remonstrance 

ag iinst if, and in Norfolk a rebe lion excited Or 
late vears the abolition of foldFeourses over these 
lands, and enclosing them, has been legally effected 
by means of Inclosure Acts, until but few re- 
main unenclosed ; yet still they may be seen here 
and there, and then it may also be seen that the 
grass lines of demarcation are, almost without ex- 
And wherever a portion of 
land has been enclosed at an early period, the 


vrass balk 


ception, curvilinear. 


hedges raised upon and in lieu of the g 
: i h . 

preserve the curved line. Under the’ present 

system of straight fences and square fields, those 


forms are rapidly disappearing ; but the traveller 
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may occasionally observe a curved oblong close, 
its side fences retaining the original serpentine 
lines, and, more often than not, narrower at one 
end than the other. Now this form is of frequent 
occurrence, and, I am told, not only over England, 
but also in some parts of Germany, — that there 
must have been a reason for it, and for the  pecu- 
liar nature of the curve, like that of a pl r% gh- 
handle. The late lamented Saxon scholar, J. M. 


Kemble, in his elaborate treatise on the mode of 


distribution of land amongst our Saxon fore- 
fathers, and the divisions of the hide (Saxons in 
England, vol. i. ch. iv., and the Appendix B.) gives 
a satisfactory explanation of the side-by-side dis- 
position of these strips of land and their oblong 
form; but nowhere, to my recollection, does he 
allude to the are described by the boundary lines. 
An intelligent agriculturist some time since asked 
me, as a F.S.A. and a member of several Archeo- 
logical Societies, for an explanation; but none 
have I been able to give, or to find in any work 
to which I have reference. The form is doubtless 
one of remote antiquity, and the solution of the 
question may throw light upon the agricultural 
system of the Saxons. I beg to submit the Query 
to the learne: 1 correspondents of “N. & Q.” 

+ A. C. 


BRUCE OF BROOMHALL, 


Robert Bruce of Broomhall, 2nd son of Sir 
George of Carnock, and uncle to Edward and 
Alexander, Ist and 2nd Earls of Kincardine, had 
two sons, viz. Alexander, who became 4th Earl, 
and another, who is unnamed in Mr. Drummond's 
History of the Family of Bruce. It is respecting 
this son that I wish to make inquiry. Mr. Drum- 
mond says of him, — 

“ A younger son of Bruce of Broomhall, being a student 
of Philosophie in St. Andrews, went away with ane Agnes 
Allane, a comon woman, daughter to the deceased John 
Allane, taverner ther, to the Border to be maried at the 
Halfe Marke Church, as it is commonlie named; bot att 
his returne his elder brother meade search for him and 
hir, and after found them out togither. When he abused 
his brother for such a lewde prancke, and did weipe hir 
with his rodde. Att this tyme this younge man began 
to repent of his fawlt and decline hir, bot she affirmed 
that they were now maried. After this he was put into 
the tolbuith in Edib,@r debt, for money she had got from 
divers persons. This prancke was in 1665.” 

Was he the George Bruce jc in the 
following inscription at Wath, near Ripon? By 
this it would appear that he was born in 1642, 


and therefore would be twenty-one at the time of 


the above occurrence. This George Bruce was 
instituted to the rectory of Wath, 22nd October, 
1716, on the oye of the Hon. Robert and 
James Bruce, acting for their brother Thomas, 
Earl of Ailesbury and Elgin, the patron, who was 
residing abroad. And he was probably the same 
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George Bruce who had been instituted, 10th De. 
cember, 1674, to the vicarage of Middle ‘ton Tyas 
in Richmonds hire, i in the patronage of the Crown, 
and vacated it in 1690-91: 

“Geo. Bruce, Rector de Wath, Vir tam ingenio et doe. 
trina quam natalibus, Clarus, Alex¢™ Comitis de Kincar- 
den frater germanus. Obiit 27 Maii, 1723, .Etat, 8] 
Memorize sacrum insculpendum curavit Joh* More, 
de Tanfield.” 





Patonce. 


flinor Queries. 

Nunciv at Brussels.—Can F. C. IL, or some one 
else versed in such matters, inform me who held 
this office in 1628? It was an archbishop, but I 
do not know of what see. A.C. 


Wis lom of the Cornwallise .— In Ray's Collee- 
tion of English Proverbs, under the head of Nor- 
FOLK, the following proverb occurs: “There 
never was a Paston poor, a Heydon a coward, nor 
a Cornwallis a fool.” Is anything known as to 
the origin of this proverb? The account of the 
Cornwallis family in Collins’s Peerage shows that 
many of its members, before Charles, the first 
Marquis, distinguished themselves by various 
public services. L 


Wotton Queries.—1. Sir Henry Wotton wrote 
two Apologies relating to his Album aphorism, 
An ambassador is an honest man, sent to lie 
abroad for the good of his country,” one to King 
James J. and the other to Mare Welser, prefect 
of Augsburg. The latter is printed in Reliquie 
Wottoniane : is the one sent to James I. extant? 
2. Why did Sir Dudley Carleton, in his letters 
to John Chamberlain, give the sobriquet of Fa 
britio to Sir Henry Wotton? See The Court and 
Times of « James the First, i. 182 ct passim. 
Has any record of the date of the knight- 
hood of Sir Henry Wotton been discovered ? 

4. On Sir Henry Wotton's appointment to the 
provostship of Eton, Walton says, “ he quitted the 
King of his promised reversionary oflices, and @ 
piece of honest policy, which I have not time to re- 
late.” In Stephens's Life of Lord Bacon, p- XXVi. 
ed. 1724, it is stated that Wotton’s appointment 
was obtained “by honest artifice.” What was 
this “ piece of honest polic y or artifice ? 4 

5. What is the date of the death of Edward 
the first Baron Wotton of Marley in Kent? 
Nicolas, in his Peerage, Brod it blank ; Court- 
hope, in the new edition of the Peerage, says 
“circa 1604;" whereas Lodge (Jilustrations, W. 
387.) says he died in 1628. J. YEOwELL 


Hot Cross Buns are round n shape, and owe 
their peculiar flavour to the ps tine ao of cori- 
ander seeds. ‘They have a certain resemblance 
(on a large scale) to the wafer breads anciently 
used for the Holy Eucharist, and are eaten with 
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honey in some parts of the country. Is there any 
connection between these “ hot-cross-buns” and 
that “small round thing” which was “ like cori- 
ander seed,” the taste of which was “like wafers 
with honey,” and which first became the bread of 
the children of Israel in the wilderness during the 
season of the first passover ? 


Commencement of the Year in April. —In the 
Memoirs of Philip de Commines it is stated that 
Mary, Princess of Burgundy and wife of the 
Archduke Maximilian of Austria, died in the 
year 1482: upon which Mr. Bohn’'s editor has 
attached this note : — 

“Commines is here in error as to the date; the year 
1482 (old style) did not begin until the 7th of April, and 
the princess died on the 27th of March (1481),” — Edit. 
1856, ii, 17. 

Where did Mr. Scoble learn that the year 1482 
(old style) began on the 7th of April ? N. 


Rev. Meredith Townsend. —I have a series of 
original letters, unpublished, extending from the 
year 1743 to 1793, addressed by the Rev. Mere- 
dith Townsend to an intimate friend. Mr. Towns 
end was minister of a dissenting congregation at 
Stoke Newington from 1752 to midsummer 1787 ; 
soon after which period he appears to have re- 
moved to Fairford, in Gloucestershire. His death 
occurred 12th December, 1801, and, according to 
the Gentleman's Magazine (vol. Ixxi. p. 1157., 
corrected at p. 1207.), at Bath. The letters are 
very sensibly written, and in a spirit of exemplary 
piety, humility, and candour. Can any one refer 
to, or furnish an account of Mr. Townsend, es- 
pecially after his remoyal from Stoke Newington, 


or of his family, or say whether any letters éo him 
are in existence ? S. W. Rix. 


Beccles. 


“ 4n Ould Facioned Love.”—Whao is the author 
of an English version of Vasso's Amintus, having 
the following title: An Ovld facioned Love: or a 
Love of the Ould Facion,” by J. T., Geut., 4to., 
1594. The volume is dedicated to Mistres Anne 
Robertes. ‘There is a copy of this work in Sion 
College Library, and also in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Z. 


“ Read and Wonder.” — Was George Wither 
the author of Read and Wonder, &c., a political 
dramatic piece, written in blank verse, 4to., 1641? 
There is some account of this piec e in Sir E. 
Brydges’ British Bibli grapher, i, 538-39. Z. 


Heraldie.—Can any one decipher the following 
shield ? Party per pal » two coats. 1. Or, on a 
chief indented gules three crescents of the first. 
2. Or, on a fess wavy azure between three stags 
courant gules, as many pheons argent; on a chief 
of the second three escallops of the fourth. 

SELRACH. 


| 


Hitton Henpurny. | 
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Fusils in Fesse.— There are several families 
whose armorial bearings are fusils (generally 
four) in fesse, distinguished by some difference of 
colour or of charges. 

Can any of your correspondents furnish a list 
of these families ? 

Many of these families came from Lower Nor- 
mandy, others from Brittany. Were they ori- 
ginally, or were any of them connected with one 
another ? MELETES. 


“ The Bells were rung backwards.” —Can you 
or any of your correspondents inform me of the 
origin of this phrase ? MINNIE. 


Nathaniel Hooke, the Roman Historian. — Dr. 
Valpy, in the Preface to his Poetical Chronology, 
states that he found his path fortunately traced, 
and his labour diminished, by two poems written 
with a similar design, “ one of which was a series 
of Chronological verses of Ancient History written 
by Mr. Hooke, the Roman historian.” Can any 
of your readers direct me to the work in which 
the verses were published ? 

I should also like to know whether The Ca- 
pitoline Marbles, or Consular Calendars are still 
in existence, a copy of which is appended to the 
seccnd volume of Hooke’s Roman History. Hooke 
states that the Calendars were taken from an 
ancient monument accidentally discovered at 
Rome in the year 1545 during the pontificate of 
Paul III. Any information relative to Nathaniel 
Hooke will be thankfully received. My family 
possessed a number of letters from him to the 
Throgmorton family, which were lost in a trunk 
in Paris many years ago; and two letters of in- 
troduction from Sarah Duchess of Marlborough 
and Pope to the head master of Pembroke Col- 
lege at Oxford, were sold by Sotheby in 1844, 
which I should be glad to purchase. The Throg- 
morton letters might possibly be in one of the 
libraries in Paris. One of Hooke’s letters ad- 
dressed to the Earl of Oxford is preserved in the 
British Museum, and Bowyer collected some de- 
tails of his life, and expressed a wish that more 
was known of this author. A few of Hooke’s 
letters are printed in the Rev. Sir Adam Gor- 
don’s work, to which you kindly gave me a clue 
in 2™ §, vii. 258.; but as these are without dates, 
I should like to find the originals, which it is 
stated in the Preface to a subsequent publica- 
tion, were given to the widow of Dr. Berkeley. I 
think it probable that many of his letters would 
be found among the Earl of Marchmont’s papers 
(which were, I believe, bequeathed to Sir George 
Rose), and those of Lord Orrery, both of whom 
were his friends and patrons. 

Noet Hooker Rostnson. 

“ The Poniatowshi Gems.-—At the death of 
Prince Poniatowski these gems came into the 
possession of Mr. William Tyrrell, of Craven 
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Street, Strand He —— them in classes 


after the following manner : —1. Gods. 2. - ni- 
aiovdls, 3. Fabulous history in general. The 
Trojan War.* 5. The I ok d Odyssey. v nder 
his own immediate inspection proof impressions 
(in plaster) were taken, and a catalogue was also 
formed and sold in connection with them, I shall 
be glad to kno how many sets of these were 
taken, and what they sold for each, and thei 
pro able value at present? Photographie fac- 
similes have litely been taken of classes one and 
two, and sold at 5/. each Joun W. Forp. 


Quotation. —Last summer I saw a picture in the 
gallery of the Crystal Palace, the subject of which 
was the plunder of a village by some border 
riders. There were some lines attached which, 


as near as I can recollect, ran — 


“The good old rule, the ancient border law, 
Ihat they who have the power should take, 
And they should keep who can.” 
As they quoted from memory, they may be 


incorrect. Can any of your readers inform me 
whence they are taken ? Carto Gram VILiKRor. 


Devereux Family. —I wish to make some in- 
quiries in regard to the family of Devereux in 
lreland, residing, I believe, in Wexford or Water- 
ford. In Brewer's Beauties of Ireland, we find 
mentioned a Philip Devereux (son of Sir James, 
temp. 1597), who had eight sons, all of whose 
issue is supposed to be extinct, except that of 
Robert, &c. &e. Now can any one inform me, 
or aid me in finding out, what relation to this 
Robert, a James Devereux was, who had a son 
James born in 1766, and also other sons, John, 
Nicholas, Valentine, and Philip? Brewer speaks 
of “a genealogical account of this ancient family 
communicated by the Chevalier de Montmorency.” 
Has this ever been published, or is it attainable in 
any way? Any items of information in regard to 
the genealogy or history of this family will be 
most acceptable to CLEMENT. 


Cambridge, U.S 


Margaret Beaufort, Countess of Richmond. — 
In one of the Sermons preached by Fisher, Bishop 
of Rochester, in which he eulogises the virtues of 
the Countess of Richmond (mother of Henry VII.), 
the following occurs : — 

‘What by lineage, what by affinity, she had thirty 
kings and queens within the four degrees of marriage unto 
her, besides earls, marquises, dukes, and princes.” 

Can you tell me the names of those “ thirty 
kings and queens?” J. H.S. 


Crewkerne. — Can any of your readers inform 
me if there is such a place as Crewkerne any- 
where in Scotland, not Crewkerne in England 
I am not certain of the spelling. 

En Esperance. 


(Somerset) ? 
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Welsh Families.—The principal Ei English families 
who settled in Wales on its conquest by Hugh de 
Lacy, their residence in Wales, and genealovical 
connexion with the parent stock of their families 
remaining in England. Reference is especially 
requested to any chronicles be: aring minutely op 
the subject, to i 
to exist in 


grants of land, pedigrees known 


private collections, &c. &c. Apirer, 


B ner: * Our Lady of th B mw = ~ A chan- 
try chapel, in Bishop's Cannings church, Wilts, ig 
thus dedicated. The word bower means, I pre- 
sume, in this instance, chamber, as in Chaucer and 
Milton. This dedication appearing to be very 
unusual, perhaps some of your readers may be 
able to mention other chapels bearing this title; and 
also whether in Italy, or other countries, a corre 
sponding title is ever given to “Our Lady"? J. 


Lancashire Traditions: Child of Hale. — The 
child of Hale is said to have grown so tall in one 
night that he could not stand upright in the room. 
The room is still shown, and the tradition popu- 
larly believed. Where can I find any account of 
him ? Irnvrist, 


Centennial Celebrations of Great Men.—I am de- 
sirous of ascertaining when was the first centen- 
nial celebration of the birthday of any illustrious 
man. Besides Burns, I am not aware that there 
has been any other great man whose memory 
has been thus honoured, except Washington in 
1831 (?) and Shakspeare, whose centennial birth- 
day is said to have been celebrated during the 
last century. Can any of your readers give this 
information ? L. P. Smrra. 


Philadelphia 


The Arrows of Harrow. —I have often won- 
dered that the arms of Harrow School should be 
two crossed arrows. I have always hoped that it 
was no disregard for the letter A; but I have not 
been set quite at ease on the subject until I found 
the following notice of a custom, to which I at- 
tribute the use of the arrows, which it was once 
the height of my ambition to see on my books: — 

“The parish is remarkable for a Free School founded 
by Mr. John Lyons, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; 
and on the fourth of August in each year a select number 
of the scholars, dressed in the habit of archers, attend on 
the hill, and shoot at a mark for a silver arrow.” —Cham- 
berlain’s Compleat History and Survey of the Cities o 
London and Westminster. London, 1771, p. 645. 

How long has this custom been coi 

. MS. 


Dates in the Reign of Elizabeth.— Among the 
letters of an ancient family through which I have 
recently been looking I found several dated in 
this manner, 

“1578. Januarij 22. 21.” 
where the last figures were unintelligible until I 
recollected that they must denote the year of the 
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qu en's reign,—a conclusion which was fully con- 
frmed when another occurred thus headed 
Ano 158 Aiio Regni 2 
Subsequently I met with th ill more fanciful 
19 
4 
1 


with a flourish throuvh the figures.) 
This must have been intended for the 19th day 


f the 3rd month, in the vear of our Lord 1590, 
the reign of Queen Eliz- 


und m the 33rd year ¢ | 
abeth; but which month would then be called 
the third ? As the year of our Lord was generally 
considered to begin on the 25th of March, and as 
the 33rd year of the queen's reign did not begin 
until the 17th of November, 1590, it seems « 
Joun Govan Nicnors 


tie 
ili- 


to determine. 


flingr Queries With Gnsiners. 
— Can you explain how 


id that the third chap- 


Pedigree of our Saviour. 
it is that it is commonly sai 
i Blessed Lord's pedigt 








er aul 
through the \ y? The commencement 
f that pedig » 23rd verse, which runs 
“And Jesus himself began to about t years 
face, be , was sup] s f J .% l 
was the f Heli,” & 


The Virgin Mary's name is not mentioned. I 
have used the term “ c mmonly said,” but at this 
moment I can refer to but two places with sufli- 
i cy for your columns: the first, ancient ; 


( ft accu 
the last, modern. ‘The first is in 


“ The Genealogies recorded 
&c., with the L f our Saviour Jesus Christ observed 





Against this pedigree is said, in a scroll, 
cording to S. Li * which makes it appear that 
Mary was daughter of Eli, though the text is as 
above. The other instance is from Nicholls’s He/p 
to Reading the Bibl (p- 128.):— 





“St. Luke, composing his gospel for tl se of ti 
Gentiles, would naturally trace the genealogy of our Lor 


by the line of his only human parent, tl 

whose father, by some writers called Joachim, is by othe1 
i ". St. Matthe w, on the contrary, wrot 

gospel for the use of the Jews, and therefore traced tl 

genealogy of our Lord through Joseph, his reput 


father.” 
Tee Bee. 


[No two passages of Scripture have caused more diffi 
; 
V 


alled | 






than the genealogies of the Messiah as given by th 
; gelists Matthew and Luke; and various attempts 
fave been made to reconcile them. The late Dr. 


Kitto, in his valuable Daily Bible Illustrations (first 
volume of the Evening Series) has offered an excellent 
explanation, of which we avail ourselves. “The two 


Virgin Mary, 
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Il re materially fferent \ cide 
D> VW la \ } ‘ 9 ’ 
is | ta t ‘ y { ! 
i) Nat i i l, 
i Z bal it t eal It 
\ i in- 
t I ma Joseph t n Jacob ; 
I is Lul ‘ i is t I] or Eli 
Hk not ha een naturally the sor / h these 
persons; and the essent ditiere in the two lines of 
descent all no satisfactory solution in the 1 that 
J Heli a I tor tl! t l } 
I \ ‘ ail es f n the 
n David | ise, th an 
b t ibt tl t ‘ | ‘ that of 
Joseph i the one Luke tha Mary; the former 
being tl i ind the latter t eal genea y of 
Jest Ince Lu seems to | i ed | an- 
g ‘ uw 3 « 1 consistent t nee 
fa ' ns name ina ped by st rt r the 
real from t legal genealogy, in a pare et remark, 
—* J is being (as was repute tl of Joseph (but 
in reality) the son of Heli, or his grandson by the mo- 
ther’s side; for so the ellipsis s ld be supplic Lhe 
oncl 1 ther that one of the eale s isthat of 
J ph t other that of I Mary both lines 
being preserved to shov nitely that Jesus was, in the 
most full and perfe ense, a t David; not 
only by law in the royal line of ngs th hl re- 
puted father, but by direct personal descent t! h his 
nN 
PR i. Luzancy.—Can you inform me 
where ly somewhat of the personal history 


of the Rev. H. De Luzaney, B.D., Christ Church, 


rwich; also 
show him 


Oxford, Vicar of Dovercourt and I 
a list of his works? The thre 
to have been a sound divine, 
a student of the Fathers 
to know more of him. 
the Sacraments, Lor 1, 1701; 
Writings of Socinians, Lon 1696 ; History of 
the Ci l of Trent, Oxt 1677. When at 
Dovercourt in Essex I could find no monument 
or record of him as vicar. Ww. G. S. 











A] biographical a unt of Hippolvtus du Chast- 
let de Luzancy is given in W I Bliss), ii. 350. 
rhe character here given of this divine is not very flat- 


tering, and must be received with caution, as Wood 





obtair information from a pamphlet secretly dis- 
per i » Romanists, entitled A Letter from a Gen- 
t wdon to his Friend in the Country, 4to. 1676. 
De Luzancy was instituted to the vicarage of Dover 
Court, De 18, 1678; and to the vicarage of South 





! by our correspot! 
preached in the Savoy, July 11, 167 
juration, 4to. 1675; A Treatise against Irreli 

1678; A Panegyrick to the Memory of Frederick Duke of 
Schonberg, 4to. 1690: A Conference between an Orthodox 
Christian and a Socinian, in four Dialoques ; wherein the 
late distinction ¢ fa real and nominal Trinitarian 7s CONSI- 
dered, 8vo. 1698: Sermon at the Bish j of London’s Con- 
A Sermon preached at 





ference with his Clergy, 4to. 1697 ; 
the Assizes for the County of Essex, held at Chelmsford, 
March 8, 1710, 8vo. 1711 . 





Replies. 
SIR HUGH VAUGHAN, 
(2 S. vii, 148.) 

The Sir Hugh Vaughan, about whom Henry 
vE Mescuines enquires, was for many years Cap- 
tain or Governor of the island of Jersey. Many 
particulars respecting him are to be found in Les 
Chroniques de J rsey, written in the year 1585 
by one Samuel de Carteret. In the year 1832 a 
not very critical edition of these Chronicles was 
published in Guernsey; and as the book is not 
easily to be met with, I have extracted the fol- 
lowing passages, trusting that they may be of 
some use to your correspondents, and not alto- 


gether without interest to other readers : — 

“ Viron lan 1507, presque sur la fin du regne du Roy 
Henry VII., Sire Hugh Vaughan, Chevalier, et David 
Philippes, Ecuier, arrivérent en la dite Isle de Jersey, la 
ou conjomtement accordant a leur patente, prirent la pos- 

ssion du Chateau de la dite Isle, et comme Capitaines 
continuérent jusque au régne du Roy Henry VIII. mais 
pour autant qu’ils ne pouvoient pas bonnement accorder 
ensembles, le dit David Philippes se contenta pour une 
somme d'argent, pour une fois payée, de résigner son 
droit touchant son dit office au dit Sire Hugh Vaughan, 
et ainsy le dit Sire h Vaughan demeura seul Capi 
taine de la dite Isle de Jersey et eut sa patente renou- 
vellée du Roy Henry VIIL—Le dit Sire Haugh Vaughan, 
étoit tellement & la faveur du Roy Henry viij. pour lors 

1¢ en un mesme temps i! estoit Lieutenant de la Tour 
de Londres, 1 





et Capitaine de la Garde du Roy, et Capitaine 
de Jersey, et Baily de Westminster. Ii estoit beau Cheva- 
lier & merveilles, fort hardy et courtois. — 11 combatit une 
fois & mort ou a vie contre un Gentilhomme, nommé 
Parker, auquel il passa sa lance droit par la bouche, a 
raison de quoy il gagna les armoiries du dit Parker, et 
pour sa bacue ou enseigne, il print une main tenant un 
ceur. Une autre fois il y eut un de ses compagnons, 
lequel il aymoit fort, qui pour quelque cas qu'il avoit fait 
sur la mer, fut condamné & estre jetté par dessus le bord 
du navire en la mer tout vif, mais par congé de licence 
que le dit Sire Hugh Vaughan avoit du Capitaine du dit 
navire, le dit Sire Hugh Vaughan incontinent saillit en 
la mer et par force de nager sauva son compagnon, d 
raison de quoy il prinst trois poissons nageant en ses 
armes. Le dit Sire Hugh Vaughan quand & sa nativité 
n’etoit pas Gentilhomme de naissance, mais estoit le fils 
d'un pauvre homme, de Galles, et estoit Cotiturier de son 
mestier, mais pour autant qu'il estoit beau jeune homme 
et hardy, le Roy Henry vij., pour lors qu'il n’estoit que 
Comte de Richemont; et que luy et le Comte de Pem- 
brook estoient fugitifs en Bretagne & cause du Roy 
Richard le Tiers; le dit Comte de Richemont, apres qu'il 
fut couronné Roy d’Angleterre, le fist Chevalier.”—( Pp. 
41, 42.) 








“Or pendant le temps que le dit Sire Hugh estoit a | 


Londres, & l’encontre du dit Bailly; il se meut un effroy 
au Chateau de Mont-Orgueil en lile de Jersey, entre un 
nommé Jean Knight, Maistre Portier du dit Chateau, et 
un nommé Louys, soubs Portier au dit Chateau, telle- 
ment que en la basse guarde du dit Chateau ils tirtrent 
leurs épées et leurs dagues et combatirent l'un contre 
l'autre quelque espace de ¢4emps jusques & ce que un Gen- 
tilhomme d’Angleterre, nommé Sire Thomas Viclu, estant 
pour lors Lieutenant du dit Chateau soubs le dit Sire 
Hugh Vaughan, Capitaine, lequel avoit espousé lune des 
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Se minst entre les dewx, les tachant 
départir, mais le dit Jean Knight pensant mettre son 
1ard au corps du dit Louys attrapa le dit Lieuten 
juel s’estoit mins entre les deux pour destour 
coup) et Iuy passa son poignard par la fesse, 
qu il Iny perca le ventre, ensorte que le dit Lie 
tomba incontinent mort & terre, dont toute la garnison et 
mesme les habitans de toute I'Isle en eurent grand regret, 
car il estoit fort aimé d’un chascun. Incontinent le dit 
Jean Knight et le dit Louys furent prins et ming en 
prison bien estroitement, et le dit Lieutenant fust enterré 
en I’Eglise paroissialle de St Martin en la dite Isle, le 7 
jour du mois d’Octobre, l’an 1527."—P. 51. 
“ Par ainsi fut le dit Sire Hugh Vaughan, Capitaine, 
deposé et deschargé de son office qu'il avoit occupé 
espace de 30 ans.—Le dit Sire Hugh Vaughan, a son 
grand regret, partit & la St Jean Baptiste hors de Jersey, 
en l’an 1532, et oncques depuis n’osa y retourner. Or, 
Richard Castel, frere de Madame Blanche, femme du 
dit Sire Hugh Vaughan, estoit pour lors et long-temps 
devant son Receveur, lequel Richard Castel ¢toit fort 
homme de bien et fort aimé en la dite Isle de Jersey, 
Le dit Sire Anthoine Ughtred, ayant print cong du 
Roy, vint en toute diligence en la dite Isle de Jersey, 
lequel y arriva le 14° jour d’Aoust, l’an 1532, et se rendit 
au Manoir de la Trinité (Ja oi: le dit Hellier De Carteret 
sailly de la dite Isle, demeuroit, et étoit Tuteur, et avoit 
et gouvernement de Jean Lempritre, Seigneur 
ir de la Trinité, lequel était encore soubs age) 
jour du mois d’Aoust, l’an susdit 1532, an- 
quel an et jour il prinst la possession et saisine du Chateau 
de Mont-Orgueil, et de la dite Isle de Jersey, comme 
Capitaine dicelle—Le dit Sire Hugh Vaughan aupara- 
vant que de partir de la dite Isle de Jersey, laissa une de 
ses filles & la garde et gouvernement du dit Bailly, auquel 
il dist en pleurant bien fort, ‘ qu’il estoit mal tenu a ceux 
quy luy avoyent donné si mauvais conseil & l’encontre 
du dit Bailly.’”"—Pp. 59, 60. 















ey 





From these passages we learn that Sir Hugh 
Vaughan had to wife the Lady Blanche,—whose 
family name is to be found with something like 
certainty in that of her brother Richard Castel. 
We also learn that he had several daughters, — 
that one of these was married to a certain knight, 
who in the hands of the Jersey Chronicler figures 
as Sir Thomas Viclu, and that another was left, 
on her father’s departure from Jersey, under the 
charge and governance of the Bailliff, Helier de 
Carteret. It is also to be observed that any 
family of Vaughan that may now be entitled to 
bear the same arms as Sir Hugh must be lineally 
descended from him. P.$.C. 





ANCIENT DEMESNE TENURE. 
(2 §. vii. 87. 151.) 

Iam under great obligations to AN Oxp Pav- 
ting for his communication on this curious sub- 
ject ; but as there are several points yet on which 
I desire a little more light, I must solicit permis- 
sion to continue the discussion. Were there any 
accessible method of solution in existence, I should 
not consider it legitimate to take up the pages of 
“N. & Q.” with a matter which was not generally 
interesting, but I believe the cases are rare in 
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= +h an uninterrupted exercise of the privileges 
“Terra Reg sis” can be alle mere ae and the opinions 
‘legal authorities are so various, and the printed 
tices on the subject so wanting in precision, 
that it may with great propriety be deemed 
worthy of ventilation. ‘To use the words of Ma- 
lox (Firma Burgi, p. 229.):— 
. the lawyers speak divers ingenious things. 
But in the main, their opinions are so uncertain and dis- 
lant, that one cannot readily deduce clear truth from 
hem. In short, if the counsel in the cause had been 
early apprized of the precedents which the Records of 
former ages do afford, there is reason to believe that sun- 


Iry things in those debates would not have been said.” 


Ihave satisfied myself, at any rate, on the fol- 
lowing points : that the tenures of such manors 
ind towns as are mentioned in Domesday Book 

ler the head of “Terra Regis,” are in ancient 
lemesne ; that, as such, the men and tenants of 
them are entitled to certain defined privileges ; 

| that on Coke's author ity, these privileges con- 
tinue still. Moreover, though the feefarms (i. e. 
he rent yearly paid to the crown or its representa 
tives, “ pro omni se? ‘vilio consuetudine et demands, ") 

y have been granted away by the crown, o1 

= in trustees by the Act of Car. IL, such 
anors and towns do continue vested in the crown 
the present day. 

I would now ask :— 
W ho are the persons individually entitled to 
se privileges in the case of a manor or non- 
porate town ? Are they confined to the free- 
lolders, and the yearly tenants of freeholders 
scluded ? In corporate towns they appear to be 
ich as have a settled dwelling in the town, mer- 

indise there, are in scot and lot, &e. According 

Madox, towns not corporate might be communi- 

s having perpetual succession as well as towns 

rporate, and are in all respects on the same 
footing in this respect with dum and, therefore, 
the same identity would seem to apply to their 
inhabitants. In a letter patent connected with 
the town of Stretton, in Rutlandshire—a place at 
he present day with less than 300 inhabitants, 
nd therefore hardly likely to be corporate — the 
immunities are thus comprehensively stated to 
ong “* quibuscunque residentibus et inhabitan- 
ac communitati ejusdem ville, 

cetero in eaddem villa pro tempore existentibus 
tvE commorantibus, h redibus, et success yribus 
ejus, 





a 


Ns nunc ibid m”, 


As to the exemption from tolls “ for all 
Ph concerning husbandry and sustenance.’ 
Is this confined to produce crown exclusively 
within the limits of the manor? or is it to be con- 
strued as applying to agricultural produce, as 
corn, meat, animals, &c., bond fide the property of 
the “Homines Regis”? Are butchers, for in- 
stance, otherwise entitled to the privileges of 
tenants in ancient demesne, exempt from todls on 
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meat manufactured within the limits of the manor, 
from animals pur hased elsewhere ? Cons dering 
the ground and rise of the privileges, I am in- 
clined to suppose so. There is a case in Leonard's 
Reports, which I have been told bears on this 
point; I have no means, however, of referring to 
it; but I think it was laid down that articles of 
merchandise, not being agricultural produce, are 
liable. And perhaps it contains some information 
as to the class of articles which are not. 

3. Let me now put a case :— A corporate town 
A., itself “ Terra Regis,” the inherent privileges of 
which are by charter amplified in succeeding 
for instance, by a grant of their own 
issues, assised rents, stallages, &c., “ ad emenda- 
cionem predicti burgi,” and that they may be 
better able to pay their fee-farm to the crown — 
now refuses the inhabitants of a noncorporate 
town B., also in ancient demesne, exemption from 
stallage dues in their market; although B. pays 
annually its fee-farm equally with A., has its pri- 
vileges defined and confirmed by a letter patent 
of Charles IL., and has moreover from time im- 
memorial exercised those privileges. Is not the 
grant to A. “salvo jure Regis” in his other ma- 
nors ? and may not B., on the ground of paying 
fee-farm, claim from the Exchequer Court an in- 


reigns —as, 


junction preventing their rights being assailed ? 


I have notes of such actions brought by the in- 
habitants of towns in B.'s position, under the name 
of “homines Regis coram baronibus Scaccarii.” In 
one case cited by Madox, the course of proceed- 
ing was “ per parvum breve de recto,” or, “ petit 
brief de droit,” which apparently recites the let- 
ter patent, by which the privileges were con- 
firmed. Cf. Lincoln v. Barton, Firma Burgi, 
p. 138. In the Roll of 34 Edw. I. is a writ of 
‘Essendi quietum de Tolonio,” directing restitu- 
tion to be made to the monks of Croyland for tolls 
unjustly taken, the said monks being by charter 
exempt from paying toll and custom throughout 
England. The same to the abbot of Thorney, on 
the same ground, in the Roll of 20 Edw. I., and 
many others. 

The practice of the modern courts, being in 
some respects altered, I am anxious to know if 
these ancient forms of procedure are still practi- 
cable in the case of invasion of the privileges of 
ancient demesne ? and if not, what method was 
substituted ? E. S. Tarior, 


HEARING WITH THE TEETH, —“ PHOTOGRAPHING 
SOUND,” —AND A NEW HEARING-TRUMPET SUG- 
GESTED. 

(2™ S, vii: 258, 324.) 

The terms “hearing with the teeth” and “ hear- 
ing with the throat” are mere fallacies —as will 
be shown in the sequel: —but Mr. Septimus 
Press's experiments — quoted, as he states, from 











from the p , of similar im] , With various 
titles. But Thornton does not talk of “ hearing 
with thet h:’—he heads hi rticle scientifi- 
cally : — “ The travelling of sound experimentally 
proved I quote the whole for the purpose of 
compa n with the? ent information - 

“TI I ibly nos ta not il me 
meas t f s | ind n i- 
le € bY I I 1 oO ! m t ul t Ifa 
nat! h ver, st the 
oth vi ura fal st ¥ 
umd a watch | i tot lof thes c. 
ray m ig, t beat of the 
wat v I inct heard ; her in the usual 
wa ! be heard at tl a liftec i 

“7 $ t ll take pl | th! irs 
Ww ! t 3 feet! s s tl ist 
P fi s inst t is 

Instea a watch, a teh 1 be made at 
0 ! fa pole or rod, and ’ vho keeps the ear in 
cl ntact with the otl end t pole will hear it 

ite! ry ih persons who are dull 

‘ I ir v y yt! fi to I part 
a harp rd, or otl li body, hear the sound 

than otl 

Ifay ti r, or any p of metal, to the 
m 8 " ul va press 
w t 3 t 1 ; I ) 
his ears, \ he swi igainst an stacle 
4S al € ~i ir iv v ( 
that i < rch bell { ipra, | ) 


The fact that Thornton mentions the “ temple” 
as one of the sound-transmitting points is remark- 
able. Often have I asked anatomists and physio- 
logists the reason for the strikir e thinness of the 
skull over the ears and the temples, but could 
never get a “ because” for the “why” — after the 
manner of Aristotle. It seems evident now that 
Nature made the bone thin over the organs of 
hearing for the purpose of favouring the trans- 
mission of sound or aérial vibrations. 

The facts advanced by Thornton and Mr. 
Piesse are easily explained. I must premise that, 
strictly speaking, it is incorrect to say that we see 
with the eyes or hear with the ea 7 
with respect to all the senses : — the perception is 
in the brain: it is the brain which sees, hears, &c.: 





s; and so on, 


— the eyes, ears, &c., are meryly the means of the 
respective perceptions. Nay, more, the terms 


“eves,” “ears,” &c., are far too comprehensive, 


as they consist of numerous parts or mechanisms 
more or less essential to the function which is sub- 
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fering very much in their form and texture — 


ill very interesting to study — but we must here 





1 } . ene 
eives to the pa tor mechanism which ig 





the cause of what has been ec 1 * hearing with 
the throat and by the te th —namely, the Eusta- 
chian tube, or gutt ral « mduit of the ear. It ex- 
tends from the tympanum or drum of the ear to 
the upper part of the pharynx, and is lined inter- 
nally by a very fine mucous membrane which ig 


} 


continuous with that of the mouth and of the 


tympanum : —in fact, the Eustachian tube is a 
passage which extends directly from the posterior 
part of the tympanum into the fauces — in other 





words, into the throat. It thus maintains a 
munication between these two cavities, and con- 
sequently between the external ai 
enclosed within the tympanum which is always 
rhe little muscle, called fexsor tym- 





full of air. 
pani, which tightens the drum of the ear so as to 
make it vibrate in accordance with sharper or 
higher tones, is actually lodged in the Eust ichian 
tube. The proper vibration of the membrana tym- 
pani is connected with the state of the air in the 
Eustachian tube, as in examining the ears of dif- 
ferent kinds of animals, the membrane and the 
tube a ther, and, 
many path logical facts which prove that the in- 
tegrity of the Eust ichian tube is esse itinl to 
the perfect function of the ear. When, from 
becomes closed or ob- 


always found toge there ar 


ny Cause, this passage 
structed, the hearing is very materially impaired, 
whilst it is restored by removing the obstruction. 
Broc, Traité d’ Anatomie Carpenter, Physiol. 
sosto k, Physiol.) Nevertheless, the partic pas 
ion of the Eustachian tube in hearing is not direct: 
if so, we should hear our own voice when speak- 
ing loudly after stopping the ears; but this is not 
true. The Eust iwhian tube has been c mpared 
to the hole without which the air in a military 
drum would not vibrate; and its princij il fune- 
tion is to renew the air in the tympanum, and also 
to excrete the mucus and the condensed perspita- 
tion constantly secreted by the lining membrane 
of this cavity. (Meckel, ub supra.) 

It is now obvious to the reader that hearing by 
the teeth and by the throat is merely the trans- 
mission of sound through the Eustachian tube to 


the auditory nerve by means of the tympanum, 


which enables the brain to form the perception of 
soung, The result is also aided by means of the 
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gives 2 general 


fifth P ur of nerves which 


lity to all the organs of sense, in addition to the 
specific nerve on which they depend h 

Thornton’s fact respecting “the gristly part of 
one of the ea as subservient to hearing. The 


experiments only prove these ph sik ]l cau : 
and the term “hearing by the teeth and throat” is 
’ llacy precisely like that of certain modern 


ia ] 1) I 
Jtalian philosophers who concluded that water is 





not compressible, because when they subjected 
it to ore pressut encloset in ld 1 alobe, 
the water oozed through the metal This result 
merely proved that gold is porous. 


Apropos of sound, a paragraph is going the 
usual round of the papers announcing the dis- 
eovery of a method by which the sounds of musi- 
cal instruments, or the human voice, may be made 
“to record themselves on paper.” Now sound is 
nothing but the rapid motion of oscillation or 
vibration in the sounding body —alternations of 
the motion of the aerial particl st iking pl ce, so 
as to produce condensations and rarefactions. It 
is certain that the air of a concert-room is agi- 
tated on all sides —that is, it suffers an infinity of 
sudden condensations and rarefactions. All this, 
however, produces in the air not the least current 
or motion of translation: the air is agitated, but 
not displaced, —since the loudest noise and most 
startling sound produce not the least agitation in 
the flame of a candle. But to puzzle us still more, 
this startling discovery is headed “ Photographing 
Sound”! An, as the announcement originated 
in a photographic journal, the inference is, that 
sound is capable of chemical action on the salts of 
silver —like light—which is obviously absurd to 
all who are acquainted with the subject. Perhaps 
some reader of “N. & Q.” can enlighten us as to 
the real fact of the invention and its “ claims.” 

As we are still very ignorant of ‘the purposes 
subserved by all the parts which constitute the 
organ of hearing, the cause of deafness or imper- 
fect hearing baffles the honest physician, and puts 
money into the pocket of the quack: but pro- 
bably this “hearing by the teeth,” that is, by the 
Eustachian tube, may be turned to advantage for 
the alleviation of certain cases of impaired hear- 
ing. I say in paired hearing, for, of course, if 
the auditory nerve be injured or inactive, or as 
Flourens says, if the nervous expansion of the 
cochlea be damaged, there is an end of hearing, 
as proved by his most interesting but very har- 
rowing experiments. (See his Recherches Expéri- 
mentales, p. 450, a work replete with valuable 
physiological facts, but which seems to be utterly 
unknown to all our English writers on physiology.) 
Although there can be no hearing by the teeth or 
the throat in a case of complete deafness, as Mr. 
Presse will find by experiment, yet I would 
suggest the trial of a hearing trumpet in other 
cases, in which direct experiment will show how 
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, tube may aid in alleviating 
the misf ine This ti mpet may be made of 
metal rv -_ f 8! Il « ing held in the 
mouth — “by the teeth” —and the broad end, 
hates Geated G0 thn thie of Gh eoeien tall 





towards the sound which it is de-iral to hear, 


to touch a musical instrument whilst 


Assuredly the experiment is worth trying by 
those who suffer from impaired hearing, and 


should it be sucees ful, all t! } f tN, & GG” 
for originating the suggestit 
ANDREW STEINMETZ. 


DR. WOLCOTT (PETER PINDAR). 
(2"* S. vii. 280.) 
Your correspondent P. r. q). Says: = It is well 
known that this celebrated person was the friend 
el 


if Opie, the painter, and greatly 
“<i 


assisted in intro- 
ducing him to practice ;” 
thing known of Dr. Wolcott as an amateur artist 
himself ?” 

Ilaving known the painter and hi 


and inquires “is any- 


patre n, the 
latter rather convivially in his latter days, when 
blind, but as amusing as ever, I am enabled to 
answer both inquiries. 

Dr. Wolcott was fond of art, eminently critical 
and learned in its elements, sketched many fa- 
vourite places in Devonshire and Cornwall, and 
dabbled occasionally in oils. Hence the satirist 
btained that critical acumen by which be flayed 
the R. A.’s in his lyrie odes to the Royal Acade- 
mici ins—irom West to Dance and from Ch unbers 
to Wyatt—not forgetting their royal patron King 
George IIL. of apple-dumpling memory. 

In Ode m1. of the second seri S, called * More 
Odes to the Royal Academivians,” after complain- 
ing that Gainsborough had kicked Dame Nature 


out of doors, turns from the picture he thus cen- 


Oo 


sures to another, and exclaims : — 


‘ Speak, Muse, who form’d that matchless head ? 





The Cornish * boy, in tin mines bred ; 

Vhose native genius, like his diamonds shor 
In secret, till chance brought him to the sun ¢, 
*Tis Jackson's portrait — put the laurel on it, 


Whilst to that tuneful Swan I pour a sonnet.” 

Peter then drops the lash, resumes his neglected 
lyre, and pours out a sonnet “To Jackson of 
Exeter,” worthy of the twain—the “ enchanting 
harmonist” and the lyric bard. 

The bard thus far patronised the painter, he also 
put the pen into his hand, and instructed him to 
note the words he so fluently spoke : for Opie was 
full of art, it was in his soul—he thought, he 
talked, he dreamed of nothing but art. Dr. Wol- 
cott, after Opie had been in London three or four 


* 
Onie 
> 


+ Peter here means himself, which is in part true 
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years pursuing his studies in the Royal Academy, 
was employed to edit a new edition, for the trade, 
of Pilkington'’s Dictionary of Painters, tried the 
young painter's pen, who wrote a new and excel- 
lent memoir of Sir Joshua Reynolds for that work. 
No two men could be more unlike that Wolcott 
and Opie: the latter was meditative, inquiring 
and truthful to an adage, and I believe never told 
a lie even to flatter a sitter. He was not the rude 
uncultivated kitchen guest that the priggish pe- 
dantic antiquary and pedigree hunter, Polwhele, 
endeavours to make him appear: and the greatest 
honour that “ Polwhele of Polwhele” can boast is, 
that his face has been immortalised by “ the Cor- 
nish boy.” 

What Wolcott was, his own memoirs, published 
in his life-time from materials furnished by him- 
self, fully show. Born at a small town near 
Kingsbridge, in Devonshire; well educated by a 
clergyman of the Established Church — patronised 
and sent to travel by an excellent uncle of the 
medical profession at Fowey, in Cornwall, where 


he was more celebrated for his wit, his love of 


poetry and art, than for attention to his profes- 
sion. After the expiration of his articles to his 
uncle, he sought fame in London, and obtained a 
Scotch diploma of M.D., and began to practice as 
a physician. In the course of his connexions, he 
became intimately acquainted with Sir William 
Trelawney, who, in 1767, was appointed Gover- 
nor-General of Jamaica. Ie accompanied his 
patron to that island as his physician, and was ap- 
pointed Physician-General to the island. ‘The 
gevernor's regard for his lively medical friend was 
sO great, that he intended to procure his appoint- 
ment as Governor of the Mosquito territory; but 
the retirement from office of his best friend, Lord 
Shelburne, prevented its accomplishment. 

Governor Trelawney, however, thinking he 
could promote Wolcott's interest more effectually 
by his patronage in the Church, having then a 
valuable living in his gift likely to become vacant 
by the severe illness of the incumbent, he recom- 
mended his client to return to England, enter holy 
orders, and return and take possession. Although 
the governor had no very sublime ideas of priest- 
hood, it was the only way he had of serving the 
wit. “Away then,” he said, “to England, get 
yourself japanned. But remember not to return 
with the hypocritical solemnity of a priest. I 
have just bestowed a good living on a parson, who 
believes not all he preaches, and what he really 
believes he is afraid to preach. You may very 
conscientiously declare,” said the conscientious 
governor to his admiring pupil, “that you have 
an internal call, as the same expression will equally 
suit a hungry stomach and the soul.” 

Having accomplished this praiseworthy object, 
the Rev. (M.D.) Doctor returned to his patron 


fur induction; but, “between the cup and the 


lip,” says a trite ofd proverb, “there is many g 
slip,” for the ailing incumbent, whose Jining the 
Doctor sought, became convalescent, proved a 
very incumbrance in his path, and the japanned 
medico was fain to take up with the living of Vere, 
a congregation exclusively of blacks, which re- 
ceived little of his pastoral care, and to which he 
appointed a curate. 

On the death of the governor, he returned to 
England with Lady Trelawney ; and, to carry on 
the metaphor, the black lobster was boiled and 
came out in searlet and gold. Such was Wolcott, 

Of Opie I have already spoken; and now for 
the split between Peter and the brushman, as he 
contemptuously termed him. Opie would not, 
for he could not, praise Wolcott's sketches and 
paintings ; which were always presentations from 
the artist, and some of which I have seen in Kings- 
bridge and its neighbourhood. “TI tell ee, ye can't 
paint,” said the blunt and honest Opie, “ stick to 
the pen.” ‘This advice was too much for “ the 
distant relation of the poet of Thebes” to receive 
from a “painting ape,” and the feud was never 
healed. ‘The Woctor scarified and lanced, but 
Opie in a more quiet way was quite a match for 
the satirist, who, as he said: 

* Sons of the brush, I’m here again 
At times a Pindar, a Fontaine, 
Casting poetic Pearl (1 fear) to swine.” 

The painter was then engaged on his great his- 
torical picture of the “ Murder of James the First, 
King of Scotland, by Assassins suborned by the 
Earl of Athol his Uncle, Feb. 19, 1437." And 
during its progress, being greatly irritated by the 
satirist’s malevolence, he painted a portrait of him 
in one of his most furious rages, and substituted 
it upon the head of the murderer. The penti- 
ments is still visible; and the picture in the wait- 
ing-room in the Guildhall of the City of London, 
one of the many munificent presents of my old 
friend and early patron, Alderman Boydell. 
Other fine pictures by Opie, Northcote, Hoppner, 
Beechey, Copley and others, will amply repay the 
connoisseur’s visit to that museum of British Art 
and civic hospitality. James Evmes. 

Greenwich. 


In reply to P. P. Q.’s Query, whether anything 
is known of this celebrated person “as an amateur 
artist 2?” I beg to say that, about sixty years ago, 
I saw at the house of a London solicitor, who was 
a friend and political partisan of Dr. Wolcott, two 
chalk drawings, the work of that individual ; and 
to which my especial attention was called, both 
on that account and because of their artistic pe 
culiarity. 


When seen near the eye, they seem to be com- 


posed only of random scratches and masses of 


black chalk, of different densities and depths of 


that colour; with bere and there a streak and 


(2"4 S. VII. May 7. '§9, 
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blot of white, and others of red. There did not 
appear to be any defined objects, such as a tree, 
house, figure, &c.; but, when viewed as a whole, 
at its distance hanging on the wall of the room, 
each of them appeared to be a landscape repre- 
senting morning or evening; in which the dark 
and light of the sky and the foreground, hills, 
trees, towers, &c., could be made out by the fancy, 
in the smallest space of time allowed for the ima- 
gination to come into play; and then the effect 
was certainly very good, and a surprise to the 
beholder. If this does not quite answer the in- 
quiry of P. P. Q., probably some other octogena- 
rian, who was a personal friend of the Doctor, 
may be able to give a more satisfactory reply: 
for we all know he was well acquainted with art, 


as his satirical criticisms on some of the artists of 


his own time will testify. P. H. F. 
This extraordinary character was the friend and 
pupil of Wilson, the eminent landscape-painter, 
whose style he used to imitate not unsuccessfully. 
Ihave seen many of his works, both in oils and 
water-colours. In his addenda to Pilkington’s 
Dictionary of Painters he pays due honour to the 

memory of his old friend Wilson. 
Epwarp F. Rimpavutt. 


Replies to Minor Querics. 


Note on Froude’s “ History of England” (2™ 
S. vii. 274.) — Though I fully agree with your 
correspondent Arcu. Weir, that Mr. Froude 
“is not the writer to whom one would refer for 
an expression of theological views,” yet Mr. 
Froude is substantially right in saying that John 
Lambert was sentenced in 1538 for denying “ the 
real presence,” not for denying “ transubstantia- 
tion.” The sixth of the five-and-forty “ articles 
held to him” by the bishops is conclusive as to 
this. It is quite true that the famous debate 
which he was compelled to hold in the king's pre- 
sence diverged into a discussion of the popular 
arguments for and against transubstantiation. 
But this was as a subsidi ry argument to the main 
question. Those who are familiar with the eucha- 
ristic controversy, as it was before the Council of 
Trent, will understand a distinction which it 
would scarcely suit the pages of “N. & Q.” to 
endeavour to deve lop. 

Such, however, are the niceties for which men 
burnt each other three hundred years ago, and 
slander each other now. Let me conclude with a 
short moral, —one of the best, perhaps, to be de- 
duced from the grim pages of Foxe'’s Martyrs. 
When the vi ry last victim on record in the Ma- 
rian persecution—a poor country lass — was tied 
to the stake, she “called for her godfather and 
godmother,” and asked them “ what they had pro- 
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mised for her? And so she immediately rehearsed 
her Faith, and the Commandments of God: and 
required of them, if there were any more that 
they had promised in her behalf? And they said, 
‘No.’ ‘Then,’ said she, ‘I die a Christian woman: 
bear witness of me!’” Such was the simple 
epilogue of that long tragedy. Laicus. 


Turning Cat-in-a-pan (24 §, xii. 374.) —When 
the Greek emperors founded a new province in 
Southern Italy, circiter a.p. 890, which compre- 
hended Bari, Amalfi, &c., the principal ruler or 
governor was called the Catapan. Du Cange 
states the popular derivation of the word to be 
kata wav, but inclines to think it to be a corrup- 
tion of capitaneus. St. Mare, however (Abrégé 
Chronol. mrique, il. 9?4.), shows clearly at that 
period capitaneus had not the meaning of captain. 
These governors were alternately opposed to the 
Franks or German invaders, and to the Saracens. 
In 871 they had leagued with the former and had 
defeated the latter at the sieg >of Bari. Shortly 
after they allied themselves with the Caliph ; and, 
with the assistance of 40,000 Moslems, defeated 
Otho III. at the battle of Crotona. May not such 
changing sides of these Catapani have been the 
origin of the phrase “turning cat-in-the-pan ?” 
Your correspondent G. M. suggests it may mean 
turning the cate, or dainty, in the pan; but this 
scarcely suggests the idea of treachery. Is it not 
more like the phrase “he turned Judas ?” 

Perhaps some of your correspondents may be 
able to throw more light on the matter. The his- 
tory of the period is best found in Muratori's col- 
lection of the writers of Italian history. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Persecution of Polish Nuns (24 S. vi. 505.) — 
To complete this narrative, it may be added tha 
the address of Gregory XVI. to the late Emperor 
Nicholas on this subject (omitted by Wiseman) 
is thus recorded by Farini in his Roman State, as 
translated by Gladstone (i. 139.) : — 

“ Sire! the day will come in which we must both pre- 
sent ourselves to God, to render Him an account of our 
deeds. I, as being far more advanced in years, shall 
assuredly be the first; but I should not dare to meet the 


eye of my Judge, if I did not this day endeavour to de- 
uéount — 


ig 





fend the Religion « to my charge, which you ar 
oppressing. Sire! think well upon it: God has created 
kings that they may be the fathers, not the tyrants, of 
the subjects who obey them.” : 


The interview took place in December, 1845 : 
this Pope’s death occurred Ist June, 1846; that 
of Nicholas 2nd March, 1855. I. J. Buckton. 


Lichfield. 


bD Beaur ur Family (2™ S. Vv. 15.)—A pedi- 
eree of the family of Beauvoir of Downham Hall, 
in the county of Essex, is to be found in an ad- 
vertisement in the Courier newspaper for June 1, 
1822. Merceres 
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Chapel Seala Celi (2 S. vi. 111.) — To the 
three chapels here mentioned, viz. that at West- 
minster, at Norwich, and at Boston, it would 
appear that a fourth might be added. Mr. H. 
Harrod, in a note to his “ Extracts from Early 
Norfolk Wills,” printed in the first volume of the 
Norfolk Archeology, 1847 (p. 268.), says : 

I find also 





yeoman, 152 r. Car a cir ion that his 
ecu ‘shall cause to | nge on my buryall day, at 
Scali Celi, in Lynne Byshopp, at the Freers Austyns y', 
X masses.” 


The same volume affords the following illustra- 








. - . ° ! “ 
tions of the esteem in which these chapels were 
held : — 

Rome, } ~ “A j jueth to a} te t ynge a 
masse at Scala ce tk . for my sowle and all cresten 
sowles, iiijs Will of Juliana Drake, Carrow, 14 Hen. 
VIL. 

P. 258. “T’tm. volo hére unii presbrim ad cur’ Rome : 
transciend3 sta’coes il lebito modo ad celebrand3 mis’ 
ad sealam celi p salut " ! et p quib> teneor, ct 
p labore suo x"',.” — J Wrygman, Wickhampton, 1504. 

“ Roger Aylemer, Squyer,” in 1492, wills, “ that Fryer 
John Fvasher, of t! ivent of (Friars Minors, Norwich,) 
be mv prest ro tot Court of on pilgrimage, 
’ f mv sow 1 Seali ind to have 
ten marks when he goeth forth, and when he cometh 
home, forty shillings.” — Quoted from Kirkpatrick's Re- 
igious Orders of Ni h, 121 

West p. 124 1 will have as shortely as it may 
be doon aft’ my deceasse, for to have iij masses songe att 
Westmvynsater ther, called Scala celi.”” — Marg. Norman, 


} 
Norwich, widow, 151 
Norwich (or, Lynn ?), p. 267. “I will that myn execu- 
songe a mass at Scala celi, in the wor- 
1ipp of the name of Jhu,” &c.—John Forster, 8. Lynn, 





ACHE. 
“ Drowning Viller” (2°4 S, vii. 70.) An 
old Seotch proverb says, “O'’er mu kle water 
drowned the miller.” Millers (of water-mills, 
almost the only kind known in Scotland,) are sup- 
posed to be always anxious about a supply of 
water, — 
“ To tl 1 the breath of life 
But as there may | too much even of a good 
thing, this proverb was intended no doubt to in- 
culeate moderation on that honest fraternity. 
The miller was, either actually or poetically, 


“ drowned in his dam,” as “ the weaver was hanged 
in his varn,” and “the devil flew away with the 
little tailor.” And from his unhappy fate it has 
become a custom, whenever too much water is 
ipplied, to quote or allude to the above proverb. 
J. P. O. 
Dryden (2"" §. vii. 233.301.)—In the first edition 
of the Rival Ladics, p inted by W. W. tor Henry 
Heringman, 1664, and in the edition printed by 
T. W. for H. Herringman, 1693, the author's 
name is spelt John Driden, Josern Rix. 
St. Neots. 


will of Tho. Whytynge of G vood, 





ot galley (2™4 S- Vii. 317.) — The apparatus 
called a pot-galley, consisting of a long pole placed 
in the top of a post, and used by market-gardeners, 
&e. for drawing water, was in old Ger. called 
brunn-galgen, to which pot-galley exactly cor- 
responds. For Brunn is a well; and so, in this 


connexion, is pot, which answers to the L. puteus, 


the Med.-L. putta, the A.-S. pyt, pytt, the old 
Eng. and Du. put, the Fr. puits, and the Romance 
potz, poufz, all which signify a well. 

Galgen, in old Ger, (Wachter) was not only 
* furca patibularis,” a gallows, but “ furea pute. 
alis;” i. e., the very apparatus for drawing water 
of which we are now speaking ; “cum furca pu- 
tealis nihil aliud sit quam arbor supra puteum sus. 
pensa, unde amphora vicissim suspenditur.” — This 
sane arbor supra puteum suspensa _ was als ) called 
the * jugum putei,” the balance, pole, or CTross- 
beam of the well. 

To galgen also corresponded the old “ barba- 
rous” term galgo; only that galgo sometimes 
signified the prop or upright which supported the 
cross-beam, not the cross-beam itself. (Du Cange 
and Henschel on putiatorium). 

Traces of this meaning of galgen, galego, as 
something that is suspe nded, or something that 
suspends, we find not only in pot-galley, the term 
now under consideration, but in gallace s, bra es, 
SUSD nde rs and in gall y bauk, a beam in a himney 
on which pot-hooks hang (Ealliwell) 

Pot-galley, then, is only an English form of the 
old German brunn-galgen. ‘The A.-S. terms cor- 
responding to pot-galley would be pyt 

Pot, pott, is in Se. a pool, pond, or pit. It is 
remarkable that in Se. we find a phrase which, 
though somewhat different in meaning, verbally 
corresponds with brunn-galgen and_pot-galley. 
“ Pit and gallows,” or “ pot and gallows” (Jamie- 
son), was the old privilege of a baron to have on 


and galga. 


his ground a pit for drowning women (!), and 8 
gallows for hanging men, convicted of theft. This 
privile ve was c illed “ furca et fi ssa,” translated, 
in old Seottish deeds. furc and Jos. Here the 
furca is no longer “ putealis,” but “ patibularis ;” 
except that perhaps the fure was not far from the 
fos. Tuomas Bors 


University Hoods (2 S., vii. 75.) — Not seeing 
iny reply to the question of Mr. Jou Riptos 
; ] " 


woods worn for degrees con- 


} 


GARSTIN as to the 
ferred by the Archbishops of Canterbury and \r- 
magh, I have the pleasure of informing him ihat 
persons receiving such degrees wear, by courtesy, 
the hood of the Archbishop's University, accor l. 
ing t » the degree. S. 5. 


Dr. John Leyden (2™ S. vii. 236.) —Permit me to 
remind those who purpose paying a tribute ¢ the 
memory of Leyden, that bis poems, exquisitely 
beautiful as they are, are little known at the pre- 
sent day: the only collected edition (by the Rev. 


[24 S. VIT. May 7, ’59, 
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Morton) having long been out of print, and 
What the public 


know of Leyden and his works is chiefly through 


S. 
being now never met with. 


the loving references to him in the writings of Sir 
Walter Scott, “ Christopher North,” and others, 
A republication, 


therefore, of his Poetical Remains, would not only 


who w re | 8 P rsonal friends. 


furtl r the objec t of those who take an interest in 
his memory, but would confer a boon on those 
of the present generation endowed with a taste 
for po try. , 
in transcribing into his Lacon a piece of Leyden’s 
(“Od to an Indian Gold Chain ), says — 


Colton, surely a competent jud 





I 3 h « { r¢ 

th t ler t ri wi is t I r 
pt ent | 
s " ] i lir I ; 
as! r f t! ~ 
ca Tesh when ass t t 
£ l x t it 1 te 
C. b 
\ Ot i itr 

Su iB the Stock Exche (2™ S, vii 
172. 264. 324.) My authority for what I stated 


on this § ibject is a note to an article on the Seuth 


Sea Bubble in Sketches of Imposture, Deception and 








Cree ty, p- 265. (1 vu, 1837), to which I ma ] 
refer . On looking back, I acknow that 
it may be regarded as applying only to the | 

of the statement that immedia y |} cea t 
and so it ippears to have | n conside d by J 
G. N. I take this opportunity to point out the 
following additional testimony In suppor wha 
I wrot -Johnson'’s Dict ry (Todd, 1827), 
under word “ Bear” *: Switt’s Works, by Sheri- 


dan (1808), vol. xviii. p- $14 *: Gentleman's Ma 
gazine, vol. xxxii. p. 19., from any or all of which 
I shall be h ppy to torw ard extracts to J. G. N. 
if he desires it. These noti may also fy A. 


A. that the terms were in since 1720, t- 
Withstanding Horace Walpol (real pre- 
tended) ignorance of their application in 1761 


bert Lukyn, a native of Sohan l nt i 
Caml was m fre 1 of { 
Can ve, and l an il ith J 
1614 H ; 

; Fi } 1217 ‘ 

Ing i Micimas iDbie was the 
memb f Parliament, 10th O } ' 

’ ’ ‘ ‘ XI ' 
again ’ for the vear <« i hy wl- 
mas, 26. On 16th Aug. 1639, } ted 
n for t third tir but 
ai Fi yr his reasons » 
I 1 0 He died shortly be llth May 
] } ! . ' 

1641, wi John Lo y, Esq. M1 lected 
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an alderman in his stead. John Luykn, elected 

alderman 17th Aug. 1635, was muavor for the 
year comm neing Michaelmas, 1636. ; 

C. H. & ‘THompson Cooper. 

Watling Street (29 S. ii. 272.: iv. 58. 114.: vii. 

347.)— If we ‘t Camden's interpretation of 

“Stratum Vitellianum,” and do not believe this 





great road, which passed from Dover to Mona 
through Reman stations, to have been a Roman 
work rinally, we cannot take a better etymo- 





g 272 se refer- 
el tot | 1 of Golyddan (com with the 
robable existen fa Gaelic t 1 Cantref 


antiquities. I should think that Mr. 
UCKTON could not have noticed it. E. C. H. 
Weights and Measures (2°° S. vii. 295.) — By 
Act of Parliament, 5 Geo. LV. c. 74, the Impe rial 
established as the legal standard 


hout the United Kinedom. It is, however, 


measure W 
throu 


¢ 3 a. 8.8 com 4 ~ ar 
not improbabie that In some remote districts an 
attachment t » long- stablished stom may occa- 


sion a continuance of the local mode of dealing 
previously in use, which differed in almost every 
county. Full information on this subject will be 


found in the ports of Committees, and other 





papers printed by order of the Hou Commons, 
with a view to the e ment of a uniform system. 


In 1825, Mr. Gutteridge published certain tables 


to facilitate the introduction of the new standard, 





to which he prefixed an abstract of some of the 

evidence submitted to Parliament. The various 

bushels in use are there described ; and in Corn- 
ee eg ) 


to be 24 gallons. The double 


asure of 16 gallons is also used in the eastern 


parts, and runs occasionally to 17 or 174; the 


triple in the western.” R.S. Q. 
Laylow / (2™ S. vii. 295.) —In describ- 
ing the qui ns and ti il sh s { th 
Handel Jubil in Westminster A y, on 26th 
Mav, 1784, w e told t t jueen s i 
of st colour v ith ( pws, al l the prin- 
ss pale J with whi bov At tl pre- 
sent Q 's wing-room held on 14th April 
last, Ller Ma is suid to have w 1 of 
n, & I understand th 1 1784 
woe tl sam ‘ ou lila in 18 ) \\ yefe? 
y th hrub ¢ n i called 1 ( is { 
cl P rs I l is l Ss ¢ | s 
) It may 1 nativ P 1, but I 
nnot Imit it to be a speci of t Syvringa 
M I re ju to be inf me 1 what is the pro 
if 1¢ inan | t li r 
lr} purple In re t larg in | ne- 
] hir and ] led n narlance 
the /i Will How can“ it ve received 
this name ? Ihe word lilac, when used to denote 
a colour, s! ild hay some specih¢ | Stunation, 


because there are different varieties of the flower, 
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from pure white through many shades of rary 
It is generally unde rstood, I believe, that the term 


lilac always means the purple tinted flower. If 


lilac means a light purple, then a white lilac is a 
contradiction. Pisugzy ‘Tuompson. 


Stoke Newington. 


Terminations in -ness (passim.) —In Lincoln- 
shire are Clayness or Cleaness, Ness Hundred, and 
Skegness. Does this county contain any other 
names of places having this termination? Perhaps 
Mr. Pisney Tuomrson would have the kindness 
to inform me? Where is Newton Ness? I have 
a list before me of fifty-five names of places in 


England with this aflix. Wa. Marruews. 
Cowgill. 
Club (1" §S. ix. 327. 383.) — Carlyle says, in his 


TTist tory of Prederiel a the Great (i. 111, pia 


“ This was the era (1190) of Chivalry Orders, and Ge- 
liibde ; time for Bodies of Men uniting themselves by a 
Sacred Vow, ‘ Geliibde ;" which word and thing hate 
passed over to us in a singularly dwindled condition: 
*Club’ we now call it; and the vow, if sacred, does not 
rank very high! Templars and Hospitallers were al- 
ready famous bodies; the latter now almost a century 
old. Walpot’s new Geliibde was of similar intent, only 
German in kind, the protection, defence, and solacement 
of Pilgrims, with whatever that might involve.” 

But the mere resemblance in sound of geliibde 
and club is inconclusive, for the Orders of Tem- 
plars, Hospitallers, and Prussian*Knights were 
never called clubs in England ; and the origin of 
the noun need not be sought for beyond its verb 


to club, when persons joined in paying the cost of 


their mutual entertainment; and although there 
may have been many clubs,—carent quia vate 
sacro, — none of literary or historical notice had 
any existence prior to the sixteenth century, or 
four centuries after the era above mentioned by 
Carlyle. Moreover, Klubb, in German, means the 
social club; and that word is borrowed from the 
English, the native word being zeche, which, from 
its root and compounds, conveys the idea generally 
of joint expenditure, and s special} y Ly drinking 3 

- 3 Bre KTON, 

Lichtield 


Cruci wt Children by the Jews (2™ S. vii 261.) 
—Although there is no doubt these stories are as 
mistaken as the calumnies against the early Chris- 
tians, yet it is extre mely strange they should be 
continually springing up at all times, and all 
places. Were they only of medieval origin, we 
should not wonder so much — but it is not more 
than about fifteen years ago the same tale was 
revived, I think, at Aleppo. There was a long 
controversy in the Times on the shbject, in which 
a very celebrated Oxford man took a conspicuous 
part, and a long list of instances quoted where 
similar charges had been made. One passage, 
however, was overlooked which may be found in 





book i. chap. xx., aml book 2. chap. i. of Chrysal, 
The scene is laid in one of the Hanse ‘Towns jn 
1758, and the circumstances are much the same 
as those related in the other stories. The book js 
perbaps of no authority as to facts; it only serves 
to show that such a tradition existed a hundred 
years ago, and was thought worthy of record in q 
work professing to exhibit the manners and cus. 
toms of that day. There can be little doubt this 
constant recurrence of the same story arises from 
a misconception of some Jewish dogma or rite, 
Can none of the learned among the Rabbinical 
scholars clear up the matter, much as Minucius 
Felix did as regarded the calumnies against the 
early Christians ? A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


Church Tune, “ Wareham” (2™ §. vii.217.346.) 
—I have to thank Dr. Envwarp F. Rimpavrr for 
his reply to my Query. Is “ Knapp,” whose name 
is given in the music to “ Psalms and Hymns,” by 

’, J. Hall, M.A., Rivingtons, London, as the 
composer of “ Weston Favel,” identical with the 
composer of * Wareham ?” Vryan Ruecep. 


Feminine of “ his'n” (2™ §, vii. 118.) — The 
following lines, which I have often heard repeated, 
afford additional proof that the feminine of * his'n” 
is “ her’n”: — 

“ When Peggy's arms her dog imprison, 
I’ve often wished my lot was his’n, 
How often would I stand and turn, 
To get a pat from hands like her’n.” 
J. P. 
Boston, U, 8. A. 


Marriage Custom (2°* S. v. 306.) —In the 
centre of a village, nine miles south of Glasgow, 
there is one of those little, round, isolated mounts, 
commonly called “ judgment seats,” and named 
by the residents the “Mote.” In times not very 
far back it was usual, after the celebration of a 
marriage in the village, for the wedded pair with 
their friends to assemble on the flat top of the 
mote, and enjoy themselves with merry dancing; 
the penalty for the neglect of which was sterility 
to the newly-unite d couple ; and so strongly did 
this opinion prevail, that in few instances was the 
custom omitted. A number of years since the 
extension of a public work near the Mote re- 
quired the latter to be partly sliced away, but 
which was not done without considerable opposi- 
tion from the older inhabitants. G. 

Ancient Epigra n (2 “ S. vil. 316 )—* Mar- 
moreo licinus, &c.,” attributed to Varro Atacinus. 
See Antholog. Lat. ven ag lum, §c. ui. 37. E 

ws. ah de Calverle 'y (2 2™ S, vi. 18.) — Where can 
I obtain information respecting the Hue de C: 
verlé, or Caverk » Spoken of by Mr. Mac CABE 


as being in seneslen of Dinan anno 13547 
Meteti 


S. VII. May 7. ’59, 
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Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Noble ancl Gentle Men of England, or Notes touching 
the Arms and Descents of the Ancient Knightly and Gentle 
Houses of England, arranged in their re spective Counties, at- 
tempted by Evelyn P. Shirley, Esq. M.A., one of the Knights 
f the Sh for the County of Warwick. (Nichols & 
Sons. ) 

What Mr. Evelyn Shirley has modestly attempted, 
namely, to give some account of fam 3s now existing, and 
established either as knightly or gentle houses 





regt 

before the commencement of the sixteenth century, he 
has very ably accomplished within the limits to which 
he has judiciously confined himself. And in these days, 


when, to parody one of Shakspeare’s noblest lines, 


A Banker's book outworths a Noble’s blood,” 


it is well that we should all look occasionally at the long 
roll of English Noble and Gentle Men yet left among us, 
and upon whose honesty, intelligence, and pluck we may 
rely with confidence, to guide England by their counsel 
und to defend her, if need be, by their good swords. 


A Tour in Dalmatia, Albania, and Montenegro, with an 
Historical Sketch of the Republic of Ragusa from the 
earliest Times down to its final Fall, by W. F. Wingtield, 
M.A. (Bentley.) 

These interesting Letters, written in a retired archie- 
piscopal town in Southern Austria, partly to detail cer- 
tain facts at the crisis of 1853—4, relative to the condition 
of Christians in a Turkish province, partly to draw atten- 
tion to the Slave nationalities, and partly descriptive of 
an interesting tour, easily made, will be read at the pre- 
sent moment with considerable interest, and we hope so 
extensively as to lead to the publication of the author’s 
intended work on the earliest cultivation of the Slave 
language by the Italianised inhabitants of Ragusa. 





The Common Law of Kent, or the Customs 6f Gavelkind, 
with the Decisions concerning Borough English, By 
Thomas Robinson, Esq. A New Edition, with a Selec- 
tion of Precedents of Feofime nts by Infant Heirs in Gavel- 
hind. By J.D. Norwood. (Igglesden, Ashford.) 

These customs of Kent are of such interest to the anti- 
quary, as well as to the professional man, and the subject 
of Borough En 1 has been so frequently referred to in 
the columns of this Journal, that we feel justified in calling 
our readers’ attention to this new edition of Robinson’s 
well-known ‘l'reatise on Gavelkind. 


All the Year Roun A Weekly Journal. Conducted 
by Charles Dickens. Nos. I. and IT, 

fhis new serial is ushered in by a Tale from the pen of 
its Conduc tor, which, judging from the two instalments 
now before us, will prove quite worthy of Tut Master, 
An article on Advertisements, in the first number, is also 
especially worthy of perusal. 











Books Receive. - 

The Cave in the Hills,-or Cecilius Viriathus. A Tale 
of th Early British Clairch. 

The Exiles of the Cebenna, A Journal written during 
the Dac 2 Persecution, 

These are the Ist and 2nd of a Series of ‘Tales illustra- 
t f the early history of the Church, now in course of 
publication by Messrs. Parker of Oxford. 

Boswe ls Life of Johns Edite 
Wilson Croker. Port IIT. (Murrav.) 

Illustrated with an admirable portrait of Cave, John- 





Lord Buron’s Poetical Works. Murray's 
Edition. Purt IV. 





Complete 


Containing Two Foscari; Cain; Deformed Trans- 


formed; and Werner 


Routle Ige *s Natural History. By the Rev. J 
Part I1. 


G. Wood. 


rhis work quite keeps the good character which we 


felt called upon to give it. 


Messrs. Puttick & Simpson sold last week 


a curious 


and valuable Collection of Autographs rhe last day, 


Saturday, fifty-four inedited Letters of Pope to 
ind Fenton, relating to the Translation of the« 
fetched One hundred Guineas. They were pur 


Broome 
Oidvssey, 
hased by 


Mr. Murray for his new edition of Pope — which will, we 


pe, appear in the course of the next publishi: 
Puke CampEN Society held their Anniversary 
it Messrs. Nichols, 25. Parliament Street, on 
last. After the Reports of the Council and Aud 


hg Season, 


Meeting 
Monday 
itors had 


been read and approved, Mr. Albert Way, Mr. Salt, 
and M. Van de Wever, were elected Members of the 


Council for the ensuing year. The Report is too 
us to give at length, but we would recommend 
may be desirous of knowing how much the 


long for 
all who 
Camden 


Society has done for the “ publication of Early Historical 


and Literary Remains,” by the administration of 
1ual Subscription of One Sovereign from each 


the An- 
Me nber, 


to procure a copy of it, either from Mr. Thoms, the 


Secretary, or Messrs. Nichols, the Publishers 
Society. 

Ine Crystau PALAce at Sydenham opened 
m Monday last with a Grand Military 


season 


The combination into one orchestra of anumber of 
Is arnest of 


Military Bands was very effective, and as an ¢ 
the entertainments to be provided for ticket 


during the ensuing season, most satisfactory. 


of the 


its new 
Festival. 
the best 


holders 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


Parti iculars of Price, &c.,of the following Books to be sen 


t direct to 


nen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 


ire 3 $ are riven for that purpose 


Micuart Daayrox. Vol. III. Svo 
[isrony or THe American Wa ito. 





elating to America 
rux Opraa anv Batter. Good eoy 
Noverts anp Dram W 
Winren Ganpen 
CaLenvat Imperial 8 
art's Pos 
Memos oF 1 Anra 
s History RDs 
son's Rem raxcen. A set,or any odd vokur 
Suaower.’s Prays. 4 
Campus Ixrnot ~ To THE Hisrony Poarny 1x Scone 
Ri F Review. Vole. I.toTV. Uneut 
Wanted by (. 7. Sheet, 10. King William Street, W. C. 
Suansreane ano mis Fasenvs, by Williams. 3 Vols. Colbura. 
Wanted by I ( » Bookseller, 40. New Street, Birm im 
Aulices to Correspondents 
G.}¥ ) t's shield, f drawing ' ty 
ber pa and 9g , ' i 
d t mig 
i t lent. ‘ ’ 


“ Nores ann Qveures” ts published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Montury Paats. The subscriptiod for Stamero Cortes for 








Ser M the forwarded direct from the Publishers (including 
yoaurly Inve x) 1s lis. 4d., which may be = by Post Osfice 
favour of Mesens. Bee ano Datpy , 136, ger Srreat, E.C.; 


all Commonicarions ror tas E ersen ry mld be addressed, 


the Half- 
Order in 
3 whom 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. ros 8, VIL Mar 7.'90 
s ap 8vo., price 5s., MR. GILKS respeet- 


Next Week, neatly printed, in Fool 


PV 00D-ENGR AVING 
not tn ¢ 


CHOICE NOTES j the tent trie. and ot TG NED cna 
1 ESSE X-STREET. S1 

| \NDSOME BRASS and IRON BEDSTEADS, 

“HEAL & SON'S § &r Brass 


tained, 
RLING FLUID, 
LN THARIDES 
rs, for St 
free, 
\rrange- 

€ 


t agree- 


HisTrORry. 


ND DALD) 


DENMAN, 
pNTRODUC , OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
) Sul BOTTLES INCLUDED, 


[EsvaBLisH 1841.] 
\ EDICAL, INVALID, ann GENERAL LIFE 
OFFICI I Mall, I I al Act of 
, ENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 1 on the 2508 
6,083 
‘ ie~ AQUARIUM LLOYD'S DESCRIPTIVE 
nd ILLUSTRATED LI t \ \ 


Malf a Million Sterling. 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR ty has 1 cla wo. Pp . 126,040 
GLENFIB'.D PATS ITARSH., ‘ ‘ . ' . ves at as mode 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT! 
FTEN SUBSTITUTED oe mee © 
, t . t t t s based 
n the 


to India. may 
vle fae 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFT! 
ere PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
W i 


I 


s t 
I 








